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In The Times Diary the full 
history of the War in diary 
form is compressed into 
178 clearly printed pages. 
Every event of importance 
is briefly noted, and a 
magnificent Index, which 
has taken many months to 
prepare, gives the date of 
each incident and ensures 
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information required. 
The Diary will prove 
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A Perfect Book Service. 


The best service for the booklover is 
the Guaranteed Service of “THE TIMES” 
BOOK CLUB. It removes the principal 
objection to the ordinary Circulating Library 
by undertaking to supply to subscribers the 
new books they may ask for immediately 
they want them. With a few exceptions— 
in the case of technical works, etc.—books 
not in the Library at the time they are 
asked ‘for will be bought specially from the 
publishers. 


A Subscriber writes: 


“T would like to say quite frankly that over a period 
of nearly two years my admiration for the efficiency of 
your service has grown rather than lessened, I have to put 
it to as severe a test as anyone could, not only demanding . 

s on the instant of publication, but sometimes 
telegraphing for them in a hurry, sometimes changing 
the address to which they had to be sent abruptly. I have 
not found any faltering in your promptness, nor in the 
satisfactory supply of up-to-date books. In my opinion, 

~ and within its human limits, your service is unbeatable.” 


Write for prospectus and conditions of subscrip- 
tion to the Librarian, 


“THE TIMES” BOOK CLUB 
& CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
380, Oxford Street, London, W.1.. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


As a footnote to the diary states, the ballad 
is one that opens with the following lines :— 
Ye commons and peers, 
Pray lend me your ears, 
T’ll sing you a song if I can, 
How Lewis le Grand 
Was put to a stand : 
By the arms of our gracious Queen Anne. 
The reference to George II. is in the sixth 
verse :— 
Not so did behave 
- Young Hanover brave, 
In this bloody field, I assure ye ; ‘ 
When his war-horse was shot, 
He valued it not, . 
But fought it on foot like a fury. 
The ballad has for its subject the Battle of 
Oudenarde, which was fought in 1708, on 
July 11, and its appearance was thus an- 
nounced eight days later in The Daily 
Courant :— 

Just Publish’d Jack Frenchman’s Defeat, 
being an Excellent new Song. To a Pleasant 
Tune, with a fair Representation of the Battle 
curiously Engraven. Sold by Benj. Brugg in 
Pater-Noster-Row, price a half penny. 

From the broadside* it is learned that 
the “ pleasant tune” was that of 

There was a fair maid in the North country 

Came tripping over the plain, 

but this setting, which would seem hardly 
likely to have been quite apposite, was 
superseded by one specially composed by 
Dick Leveridge, who not improbably made 
use of the ballad on the stage.t The 
ballad, of which a Latin version exists, 
became all the vogue. A severely revi 


edition was issued with the following title :— 


Notes. 


CONGREVE AS A BALLAD-WRITER. 


Soon after the Hanoverian accession the 
wife of Lord Chancellor Cowper, who was. 
then Lady of the Bedchamber to the Prin-| 
cess of Wales, the future Queen Caroline, | 
records in her diary that she was thanked 
by her mistress for drinking her health 
at supper, and adds | 

“*T told her I never failed at any meals drinking | 
hers and my master’s; upon which the Prince 
said he did not wonder he had such good health 
since he came into England, since I took so much 
part in it. I told him that before his coming 
hither, I and my children had constantly drunk | 
his health by the name of ‘ Young Hanover 
brave,’ which was the title Mr. Congreve had 
given him in a ballad.’’* | 

* Diary of Mary Countess Cowper. ed. by Hon. | 
Charles Spencer Cowper, Lond., 1865, 23. 
For my knowledge of the passage I am indebted | 
to Professor Firth. 


Jack Frenchman’s Lamentation: An Ex- 


cellent New Song. To the Tune of I’ll tell thee, 


Dick, &c., or Who can but love a Seaman, &c.§ » 
This edition was followed by a third, in which 
a weak verse, the seventh, was omitted.|| 


* A copy is preserved in the British Museum, 
C 40 m. 10 (103), and is reproduced in ‘ The Bag- 
ford Ballads,’ ed. by J. W. Ebsworth, 1876, 
p. 386. The woodcut, which is in every. sense 
of the word curious, represents the Pretender and 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry first on a church 
tower viewing a battle from afar, and afterwards 
on horseback galloping away from a scene of 
carnage. 

+ ‘Witand Mirth or Pills to Purge Melancholy,’ 
vi. (Lond., 1720) 1. 

t It is preserved in a manuscript collection 
known as ‘The Whimsical Medley’ in the Library 
of Trin. Coll. Dubl. 

§ Brit. Mus., 1876, f. 1 (40).—This broadside is 
also headed by a woodcut representing soldiers 
on the march preceded by fife, drum and ensign. 
The tunes were probably suggested on account 
of their popularity. 

|| Brit. Mus.. 12350 m. 18 (3). The ballad com- 
prised originally fourteen verses. 
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Although the swing which pervades 
this ballad is not found in any of Swift’s 
acknowledged pieces, the ballad was attri- 
buted to him by Sir Walter Scott, and has 
been since included, in its finally revised 
form, in Swift’s verse. That Scott was 
wrong cannot now be questioned. Lady 
Cowper had evidently personal acquaintance 
with Congreve, of whom she tells us she 
said to the Prince all the good which she 
thought he truly deserved, and her testimony 
to the authorship of the ballad cannot be 
impeached. If corroboration was needed 
it is, however, forthcoming in the opera of 
‘Semele,’ where Congreve puts into the mouth 
of Iris verses not only in the same measure, 
but also with a similar swing. 

Thither Flora the fair 
With her train must repair, 
Her amorous Zephyr attending ; 
All her sweets she must bring 
To continue the spring, 
Which never must then know an ending. 
Bright Aurora, ’tis said, 
From her old lover’s bed 
No more the grey Orient adorning, 
For the future must rise 
From fair Semele’s eyes, 
And wait ’till she wakes for the morning.* 

According to Oldys one of Congreve’s 
diversions was collecting old ballads,+ and 
this pursuit was in all probability not un- 
connected with ballad-making. In ‘ Love 
for Love’ he has given us the ballad of 

A soldier and a sailor 

A tinker and a tailor,t 
and there is every reason to believe that 
‘Jack Frenchman’s Lamentation’ was not 
hig first or last attempt to commemorate 
the great events of his day in a popular style. 
In no fewer than six ballads, which I have 
found, the similarity to the ‘ Lamentation ’ 
is very striking, and it is difficult to believe 
that they did not emanate from the same 
brain. 

The first of these ballads was occasioned 
by Marlborough’s victories and the projected 
descent under Earl Rivers in the year 1706. 
Of its ten verses the following are the fifth 
and sixth :— 

Thus brave Marlborow, 
Has completed the blow, 
As Hochsted can tell and Ramelies ; 
So that Monsieur no more, 
Nor his Maintenon-whore, 
Will pretend to oppose the great Allies. 


* Congreve’s ‘ Works,’ Lond., 1710, ii. 806. 
+ ‘ Life of Congreve,’ by Edmund Gosse, p. 179. 
t Congreve’s ‘ Works,’ i. 427. 


They know not what’s meant 
By a mighty descent, 
Nor in what part of France it will fall, 
Dunkirk, or Tholoun, 
Or in what sun or moon 
*Till at last there’s no need on’t at all.* 
The second of these ballads was occasioned 
by the failure of the Pretender’s expedition 
in the spring of 1708. Of its three verses the 


following is the second :— 

Would my countrymen know 
How this comes to be so, 

And how he and his slaves are so hearty ; 
Be ye commons or lords, 
In a few honest words, 

’Tis explained they are all of a party ; 
And tho’ poor as rats, 
Without coin or estates, 

Only what the Most-Christian will spare, 
They unite against the foe, 
Oh! let us but do so, , 

Ye jolly bold Britains then then 

Then let them come if they dare.t 


The third of the ballads is, like the ‘Lamenta- 


| tion,’ on the Battle of Oudenarde and evidently 
| a by-product of the ‘ Lamentation’s’ author. 
| Of its twelve verses the following is the sixth:— 
| *Twas an hundred to one 
On the swift-heel’d Bourbon, 
And Berry that is so slender, 
By Hanover pres’t, 
Outstretch’d all the rest, 
Save only the nimble Pretender.} 
| The fourth of the ballads is one that was 
_ added as well as the ‘ Lamentation ’ to Swift’s 
_ verse by Sir Walter Scott. On the ground 
that it was found ‘‘in manuscript in the 
Dean’s handwriting,” Scott entertained no 
doubt that Swift was the author, but he 
did not place his reliance on a firm founda- 
tion, for research has shown cases where 
Swift made copies of verses in the compo- 
sition of which he had no part. It is also 
possible, from an instance of the kind in 
the course of Swift’s friendship with Prior, 
that Swift may have supplied the theme 
and Congreve the verse. The ballad con- 
cerns the actions and opinions of the ex- 
treme section of the Whigs, and must have 
been written in the year 1710. Of its 
thirteen verses the following is the fourth :— 
For no soil can suit 
With every fruit 
Even so, Sir, it is with religion ; 
The best Church by far 
Is what grows where you are, 
Were it Mahomet’s ass or his pigeon.§ 
* Brit. Mus., 839 m. 23 (3). 
+ ‘Wit and Mirth or Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly,’ i. (Lond., 1719) 224. It is also to be found 


in ‘ The Whimsical Medley,’ where it is said to be 
“to an old tune, viz., Let the trustees be damned 
with their gains.”’ 

Brit. Mus., 1876 f. 1 (43). 

§ Swift’s ‘ Poems,’ ed. W. Browning, ii. 144. 
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The fifth of the ballads was occasioned by | “Such good rewards thou dost recompence 
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Guiscard’s attack on the Earl of Oxford in them that have taken thy part, but before 


the spring of 1711. 
the following is the first :— 
When Lewis the Great 
Had heard of the fate 
Of Guiscard, his booted apostle ; 
Not Scarron’s delight, 
His Maintenon bright, 
Could allay in his breast the fierce bustle. * 
The sixth and last of the ballads is one 
on the Peace, which must have been com- 
sed in the early months of the year 1713. 
te seems to have rivalled in popularity 
the ‘Lamentation,’ for, like the latter, it 
was translated into Latin. Of its six 
verses the following is the last :— 
With safety you now ~ 
The ocean may plow, 
Since to Philip you’ve yielded all Spain; 
Go trade where you please, 
My lords of the seas, 
He'll assist you to bring home your gain ; 
‘Tis Robin that says it, and that may suffice, 
I hope that my Robin doth tell me no lies.t 


F. ELRINGTON BALL. 


AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE 
ARCHIVES. 


(See ante, pp. 23, 45, 66, 83, 124, 146, 
181, 223, 241, 262, 284.) 


THE EXPULSION OF MasTER WILLIAM Bott 
FROM THE STRATFORD CHAMBER. 


SquiRE CLopTon’s agent, William Bott, 
who had removed from Snitterfield to New 
Place and obta’ned a seat among the Alder- 
men, of the Borough, won an, evil reputation 
in Stratford. He claimed 
“estimation among his fellows, as a liege subject 
of the Queen within the counties of Stafford, 
Varwick, Worcester and Northampton, filling 
divers creditable and lucrative offices within the 
same ”’; 
but he quickly lost caste. The old Tow. 
Clerk, in his blunt fashion, called him 
“dishonest. One Sunday in the autumn 
of 1563 (Oct. 24) Bott met Roland Wheeler 
at the Swan Inn and used some hard words. 
“Art thou there?” he cried with great 
vehemence. ‘I will lay thee fast by the 
heels, for thou art a villain and a rogue.” 
This threat to put him in the stocks Wheeler 
rebutted with a similar charge and threat : 


* Brit. Mus., 1346 g. 2 (32). 
+ ‘The Whimsical Medley.’ It contains the 
Latin version as well as the English. 


Of its eight verses thou shalt prove me a rogue I do trust to see 


| thee set upon the pillory.” The stocks were 
| outside the gaol in High Street ; the pillory 
at the market Cross. 
| Squire Clopton complained bitterly of his 
‘servant. When he went abroad with his 
wife, some time after the baptism of their 
‘daughter Margaret on Sept. 30, 1563, 
having sold New Place to Bott, the latter 
‘took advantage of his absence to withhold 
_his rents, burden his tenants, and even 
‘to forge a deed relating to his property. 
'He “oppressed divers poor men,” it was 
said, ‘‘ and took away their cattle,” so that 
‘they appealed ‘“‘to one Master Underhill, a 
man of law, a very good man dwelling near 
by,” desiring his help “for God’s sake ” as 
they were utterly undone. This was William 
Underhill of Idlicote, younger son of the 
late Edward Underhill, of Eatington, and 
cousin of Edward Underhill, the ‘‘ hot 
gospeller’’ and Bishop Hosper’s ‘“ cham- 
-pion.” He took the matter in hand and 
_ became known as the poor man’s friend. 
Bott also got into trouble with the Strat- 
ford Chamber, speaking evil words of the 
Bailiff, good Richard Hill, and declaring 
that there was not an honest man in the 
Council. They sent for him, and he declined 
to come. Accordingly, on May 9, 1565, it 
‘was resolved :— 
“that forasmuch as William Bott one of the 
Aldermen, by report of credible persons, hath 
given such opprobrious words he is not worthy 
henceforth to be of the Council, he is expulsed.”’ 
With peculiar satisfaction Symons must 
'have penned this order in his picturesque 
Gothie hand, concluding with the words :— 
| “and to this agreement the Bailiff, Aldermen and 
Burgesses hereunto have subscribed their names 
| and set their marks.” 
‘But signatures and marks, if they were 
appended, are lost, and we have not the 
‘pleasure of seeing once more the glover’s 
‘compasses of John Shakespeare, who was 
present, highest but one on the list of 
Burgesses attending. 

On June 18, two days before Bretch- 
girdle made his will at the Vicar’s House on 
_the opposite side of the Chapel lane, Richard 
| Spooner, painter and decorator, living next 
| door but one to New Place, enraged Master 
| Bott by removing from his premises certain 
| pieces of timber to which he thought himself 
‘entitled. They were lying squared and 
sawn in Bott’s close, called the Barnyard 

adjoining New Place garden, and had been 


303 


304 


purchased by Spooner from Francis Bott. 
Such was Spooner’s declaration. Bott main- 
tained that Spooner stole them. 

On July 4, while the town was mourning 
the death of the Vicar, John Shakespeare 
was elected an Alderman in Bott’s room. | 
The election lay with the Bailiff, Master | 
Richard Hill, and his brother Aldermen, of | 
whom all were present save John Jeffreys. 
The late Chamberlain thoroughly deserved | 
his promotion. The same day Gilbert 
Bradley, the glover (John Shakespeare’s 
fellow-craftsman and neighbour in Henley 
Street), and Nicholas Barnhurst of Sheep | 
Street (husband of Adrian Quyny’s step-| 
daughter), were appointed by the Council , 
Principal Burgesses. The three men took | 
their oaths on Sept. 12. From that day 
John Shakespeare was Master John Shake- | 
speare among his fellow-townsmen. 


Epcar I. Fripp. 


“ BRITISHER ” v. “ BRITON.” 


Tue ‘N.E.D.’ in 1888 described “ Britisher ”’ 
as apparently of U.S. origin, and chiefly 
used by, or attributed to, Americans. , 
But since that date it has insinuated itself 
into the current speech of this country ;' 
and now appears in the perorations of 
politicians, in sermons, popular lectures, 
plays, and in many places where men and 
women are gathered together. Some honour- | 


able protests have been made against this. 


foreign importation—notably those of Dr. 
Marie Stopes and of The Saturday Review ; 
and the masters of our tongue generally 
avoid it unless the exigencies of the narra- | 
tive forgive its presence. But although it. 
may be inevitable that citizens of the vast, 
Republic across the Atlantic should often, 
describe Britons as Britishers; and that. 
the great daughter 
British Commonwealth overseas 


follow the lead of the United States in this | 


matter—their practice does not excuse the 
inhabitants of Great Britain from thus 
styling one another. Yet were the turbu- 
lent sister isle, in her age-long fight against 
geography, to call us by no worse name 
we should, no doubt, be truly grateful. 
Captain Marryat in ‘The Naval Officer, 
or Scenes and Adventures in the Life 
of Frank Mildmay’ (1829), has :—‘‘ Are 


we going to be bullied by these . 
Britishers ?” 


But it is an American mate 
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who speaks. And Dr. J. H. Newman uses 
the word in a special sense when he says, 
in the fifth chapter of ‘The Office and 
Work of Universities ’ (1856) :— 

“And it is as reasonable to expect students, 
though we [the Catholic University at Dublin] 
have no charter from the State, provided we hold 
out the inducement of good teachers, as to 
expect a crowd of Britishers, Yankees, Spaniards, 
and Chinamen at the diggings, though there are 
no degrees for the successful use of the pickaxe, 
sieve, and shovel.” 


a quotation not ineluded in the ‘N.E.D.’ 
Again, The Spectator of Nov. 14, 1868, says :— 


“Mr. Reverdy Johnson... was compli- 
mentary to England...and to Britisher 
institutions.” 


And in like manner Charles J. Mathews 
the younger, speaking at the Sir Walter 
Scott Centenary Dinner, given at the St. 


‘James’s Club House, Montreal, in 1871, 


said :— 

“* Here we are all ‘ Britishers’; and after all 
the works of the great man whose centenary we 
celebrate are in reality cosmopolitan.” 

(‘ Life,” by Charles Dickens, vol. ii., p. 312.) 
—President Poincaré has told us how 
the Germans burned his cherished copies 
of Seott when they destroyed his country 
house in the Great War.—The above are, 
perhaps, excusable uses of the word; but 
it is an ugly and unnecessary word none 
the less. 


R. L. Stevenson in the ‘New Arabian 
Nights’ (1884) has :—‘‘ His tweed suit. 
. identified him as a Britisher.”” But 
in 1879, T. E. C. Leslie had declared in 
The Academy, that 
“even tawdry rhetoric is venial compared with 
the sin of using such an odious vulgarism as the 
word Britisher for Englishman or Briton.” 

Prof. E. A. Freeman, however, who 
thought the word arose during the War of 
Independence, when the opposing forces 
were known as American and British, and 
Britisher was the natural substantive from 
‘the latter, says in his ‘ Impressions of the 
United States’ (1883) :— 

““T always told my American friends that I had 
rather be called a Britisher than an Englishman, 
‘if by calling me an Englishman they meant 

| imply that they were not Englishmen themselves.” 
It is meet and right to acknowledge hospi- 
| tality in such fair words as we can compass, 
, and every reasonable Englishman ardently 
| desires to live in amity and fellowship with 
| the citizens of the United States; but here 
| Freeman confuses English-speaking people 


i 
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with those of English blood. The ‘a 
population of the great Republic comprises | 
descendants not only of the British but of 
most of the races under Heaven—as Presi- | 
dents Wilson and Harding would testify. 
The Pilgrim Fathers cannot be held respon- 
sible for over a hundred millions of people. 
Elsewhere (‘Historical Essays,’ i. 325; 
1886) Freeman says :— 

‘It is perhaps worth noting that seven years 
ago I Jooked on these ugly and needless words— 
viz., ‘ proclivities,’ * reliable,’ and the like—as 
Americanisms (1871 

What is wrong ore the time-honoured 
word ‘“ Briton”? ? Is it poetical ? It need 
be none the worse for that in a country: 
which has produced more poets than has ' 
any other modern nation; and certainly 
no one will accuse “ Britisher” of being | 
poetical! If we must generally avoid the 
terms ‘‘ English” and ‘‘ Englishman ”’ for. 
fear of offending the susceptibilities of the 
sister kingdoms, the gallant little Princi- 
pality, and the great Dominions overseas— 
although in times of stress the predominant 
partner has still to pay the more part of | 
the bill in blood and gold—yet the term— 
Britons would connote all these races. And 
as long ago as 1547, J. Harrison wrote 
(‘Exhort: Scottes’):—‘‘ When these hateful 
termes of Scottes and Englishemen, shall be 
abolisshed, and blotted oute for ever, and 
we shall al agre in the onely title and name 
of Britons.” Dryden in 1679 writes :— 
“See, my loved Britons, see your Shake- 
speare rise”? ; Thomson in 1740, ‘‘ Britons 
never will be slaves”; King George III. | 
in 1760 gloried in the name of Briton—. 
and if he did not spell it correctly, he 
certainly never wrote it “ Britisher”; Sir p 
John Moore sleeps ‘“‘in the grave where a 
Briton has laid him”; and in 1886 Tennyson 
cried, “‘ Britons, hold your own!” 

Let us follow Tennyson, and leave the 
term Britisher to other people. If it be 
true that every Englishman is an island, he 
has at any rate carried the soil of his country 
on the sole of his shoe into every quarter 
of the globe ; and such an insularity as this 
has not always been an evil. His language 
has, perforce, ever been a hospitable 
in the acquisition and adoption of new 
forms and foreign terms; but there must. 
be a limit to the dilution of the King’s | 
Speech by jargon—especially in such a 
case as that of “ Britisher,” where an ugly | 
and unnecessary word is substituted for a: 


better one. A. R. BAYLEY. | 


ALDEBURGH. 


EXTRACTS FROM CHAMBERLAINS’ 
ACCOUNT-BOOK. 


1625-1649. 
(See ante, pp. 163, 224, 265.) 


In the Moot Hall is an interesting Letter 
Book, 1625-1668, but unfortunately neither 
the letter carried by Thomas Insent on the 
_ 21st of January “in answer to the Lords,” nor 
‘the “ Lords’ letter” is recorded. 

The item for “‘ beere fore the men when the 
Dunkerk came to the heeth for carryeing of 
things too and againe’’ suggests that the 
Dunkirkers actually landed at the south of 
the town, beyond Slaughden, at a place called 
Catmore’s Heath, and that men were employed 
to carry ammunition, &c., to the men defend- 
ing; or perhaps the invaders had only done 
what they had previously accomplished, viz., 
reached “ within muskett shott”’ of the town. 


16 PAYMENTS. 26 


To Willm Bardwell for wyne spent the 3th 
of January at the Venison feast the 
som of ‘Gf 

more paid the same day “for ‘5 
bedes .. A 0 05 

To Wilh Bardwell ‘for Comunion 
dd at 2 severall tymes 

Paid for procklimacons Janvary 7th 
1625. 0 02 

Paid unto Robt Felgate January 10 money 
weh he laid out for a bucket and for mending 
the irons of the well and for nayles. 0 

Paid for a for ‘for the 
gunner 00 00 

Paid for labourers for car ry! eng “of coy nes and 
riveing of a rope upon the Beakon and 
men for loading the peeses .. 00 O1 
Paid for sheepeskyn to cover the — 

barrell. 00 0 

Paid unto "Thomas French J. anuary 21 for the 
Marshalsies and mayned souldiers .. 00 06 

Paid January 21th to Thomas Insent for his 
journey to London to — an answer to 
the Lords. -- 00 10 

Paid unto the Constables for carryeing of a 
prisoner to Melton Jayle .. 00 08 

Paid february 2 to mr Jeggles of Southould 
for and towards the charge of Sute in 
petitionyng to the Lords of the Counsell 
for wastage for Iseland North seas and 
Farry, the some of . 05 00 

Paid february 1 unto mr Thomson Towne 
Clerke to pay the Shreefe for the fee 
farme upon the charter the sume of 01 00 

more pd unto him the same day to pay the 
Shreefe for the Indentures for the Bur- 

gesses . OO C4 

Paid february 4 unto Benjamen Reynolds for 
mending of the oe windows of the 
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for nayles for the 
nance .. 

Paid february 4 to John Beales for mending 
of the Church windowes that 

glased 

Paid to mr Pitt for 2 new bouge barrels 

Paid for a Calve skyne to cover the —. 
barrell. . 00 

Paid for the making of the covers for the 
houge barrels. . 00 

Paid Goodman Priest for dawbing of the 
house in the north end 00 O 

Paid for carryeing of 4 barrels of powder 
from mrt Walls to the Towne house. 00 

Paid for nayles for the pales for the house 
that the widd Powes dwelleth ene . 

Paid for thatching the Towne howse ‘s 
the Shott layeth 6 02 

Paid for nayles for the Carpenter say the 
Dawber 

Paid unto John Parker for an iron hoope 
putting unto the well bucket where Lioney. 
Manclarke dwelleth . 0 0 

a pound of 


spunges for “the Ord- 
00 0 


- 


for tallow for 
pd for beere fore the men when the Dunkerk 
came to the heeth for shi dia of things 
too and againe 
pd for pap ss 8-00 
pd for beere that Goodman Pootie paid for 
and for beere unto the Towne hall at the 
same time .. -. 00 00 
Paid for beere for Robt Stoker and Rodger 
yaxlie and others when they 
gun in the Northende es 0 00 
Paid to John Urvis for his quarters wages w tes 
at Candlemis 00 14 
more to him the same tyme “for tingine the 
00 O 


2 

001 

Paid Francis Chapman for work 
to the spunges 00 0 

To 2 labourers to worke a. aay at the 
forte 00 02 

To Thomas Wulne for bringine of 2 barrels 
of powder from Slaughton 00 


Pootie for 


To Dowe the smith for } C of Orlop 


nayles 
Paid unto a Thorp man for a saint wt a 
stafe .. ine 00 00 
Paid unto mr Wall March 11 1625 tora compt 
booke and that he paid unto a poore souldier 
and for proclmcons and to the widd - 
Crispe towards the curing of the Skott and 
for pt of 4 barrells of powder and the 
charge of the porters carryeing it downe 
and towards the cokett as wi his bill doth 
a peere the some of . 
Paid to Willm Bardwell for wyne and dyett 
when the Chamberlins es up there 
acompt 00°10 
more to him at an other tyme for wyne and 
dyett .. 00 08 
more to Willm Bardwell the money that he 
paid to the man that brought the venison 
and his horse meat and his sup and _ brek- 
Paid mr Cheney for 2 barrels of powder and 
the charge as apeere by his bill .. 10 01 


0 03 


00 
ag 


1 02 
2 00 


00 00 0 


04 


05 


00 01 04 


02 | 


09° 


00 00 10 


08 


08 


00 
00 


Paid Willin Dende ell toe wyne on the 
Holland men of warr 00 04 00 

| Paid uto a Colchester man for a barrell of 
| powder March 27... 03 07 10 

Paid to men for carrying of things too and 
againe when the Earle wasin Towne 00 01 06 
id to Willm Page his wife for 5shott 00 01 02 

aid to Willm Bardwell for wyne and dyett 

| and horse meat when the Earle of War- 
wick was in Towne. .. 06 00 00 

| Paid for dyett mch 20. ‘when mr Balifs sett 
on the Towne hall to Receive money 00 03 06 

Paid to Willm Bardwell for wyne and dyet 

and horsemeat when mr Rivett came to 
Rate the subsidy -. 01 06 00 


ARTHUR T. Winn. 


oe 


Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 
(To be continued.) 


POLITICAL VERSES BY CHARLES 
LAMB ? 


/TuHe following unsigned verses, which I 
‘recently lighted upon in The Morning 
Chronicle of November 25th, 1820, may be, 
‘I think, by Charles Lamb. It is well known 
Lamb strongly sympathized with 
Queen Caroline, and that he was the author 
of several productions in verse which had 
a bearing on her case. The lines are such as 
Lamb might have written at that period of 
acute political controversy. They appeared 
also in The London Moderator, dated Novem- 
ber 29th, 1820, and in The Weekly Dispaich 
of December 3rd, 1820. 

| Wellington had voted (with Liverpool, 
Clarence, Montrose, Newcastle, Buckingham, 
‘and the rest of the peers who were on the 
side of George the Fourth) in favour of the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties—with which the 
|Government dared not proceed, as the 
Lords’ majority for the third reading was 
only nine. Denman was one of the counsel 
for the Queen. He was with Brougham 
and Dr. Lushington. Majocchi was the 
notorious ‘“‘non mi ricordo’’ witness :— 


LINES, ADDRESSED TO THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 
And is it to come to this ? Must WELLESLEY’s 
name 
Pass from its pomp a by-word and a shame ? 
Must the mere Courtier blot from glory’s page 
The Warrior’s deeds, the wonder of their age ¢ 


Was it for this you ran your rapid race, 

To sink at last in LIVERPOOL’s disgrace 

Was it for this your Ducal banners rose, 

To share your equal laurels with MONTROSE ? 
With NEWCASTLE to prove your wisdom’s zeal ? 
With modest BuckKING’ AM to think and fecl ? 
And (O! consummate bliss to human pride !) 
To sit, and vote with CLARENCE by your side ? 
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How shall the voice of history justly tell 
v— heights you mounted, or what depths you 
ell 


How here Vittoria’s deathless deeds declare ? 
How execrate the Queen’s Oppressor there ? 
How here the fame of Waterloo relate ? 
There mark Majocchi’s mean confederate ? 
How reconcile the contrast you display— 
The Hero to the Minion of the day ? 


Oh! if there yet remain some generous part— 
Some feeling yet undeaden’d in your heart, 
Leave to the base, he dastard, and the bad, 
What meet rewards irom Tyrants may be had : 
Leave such to credit all the varying lies, 
Which Anaves can weave or Royalty devise :* 
Be it thine, retir’d from war’s alarms, 

No more to stain the triumph of your arms— 
No more to dwindle from your high career, 
By quenching Glory’s blaze in Woman’s tear. 
Let contrite blushes yet your fame redeem, 

Nor stand of Britain’s curse the branded theme. 


This production is given a conspicuous 
place in each of the three papers. That 
Charles Lamb was the author is, of course, 
sheer conjecture ; but he frequently wrote 
for The Morning Chronicle; his political 
epigrams, and the like, were anonymous or 
pseudonymous ; they were written, for the 
most part, during 1820; and in style these 
lines to Wellington seem to me remarkably 
similar to the verses addressed to Canning, 
entitled ‘'The Unbeloved,’ which appeared 
in The Champion of September 23rd and 24th, 
1820, and are known to be by Lamb. 


E. G. CLAyTON. 


. 


RAINING IN THE SUNSHTNE.—In Thomas 
Wright’s ‘Essays on Subjects connected 
with the Literature, Popular Superstitions, 
and History of England in the Middle 
Ages,’ 1846, vol. i., p. 130, we read :— 


““ When it rains and the sun shines at the same 
time, the Normans say that the devil is beating 
his wife. We think we have heard a similar 
Saying in England.” 

In this part, it is popularly believed that 
one can behold the fox’s wedding procession, 
should he take up a flat stone or tile from 
the ground, spit on its under surface, and 
gaze on it while it is raining in the sunshine ; 
or should he peep at such a rain through 
the loop formed by peculiarly intercrossing 
the thumbs and fingers of his two hands, 
sunulating, as it were, the union of two foxes’ 


heads Kumacusu MInaKaTa. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


*See Mr. Denman’s castigation of a Royal Duke. 
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‘book. It 
Elegantiarum ’ did not come out till 1867. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF FREDERICK LOCKER- 
Lampson.—The Cornhill Magazine of 
January and February last contains ‘ Re- 
collections of Frederick Locker-Lampson,’ 
by his son Oliver. The writer states of his 
parent’s output (p. 87) :— 

‘* How frail is the cargo when all is counted up. 
There is ‘ Lyra Elegantiarum,’ an anthology of 
other people’s poems, which he issued early in 
life ; ‘ Patchwork,’ a commonplace book, not 
mainly original; and lastly a slender booklet 
of his own verse, ‘ London Lyrics.’ It was not 
until after his death that his prose volume of 


memoirs, ‘ My Confidences,’ appeared.”’ 


Mr. Oliver Locker-Lampson ought to be 
better informed than I upon his subject, 
but I have good reason to believe that 
‘London Lyrics’ was his father’s earliest 
was issued in 1857. ‘ Lyra 


The first English edition was suppressed 
because it contained some copyright lines by 
Landor. ‘ Patchwork’ followed in 1879. 
‘N. & Q.” may be useful in adjusting 
matters. Sr. SwiTHIN. 


Some.”’—I have just discovered a further 
justification of the hackneyed saying :— 
**There is nothing new under the sun.” 

During the last few years much use has 
been made of the slang expression “‘ some,” 
used as a substitute for almost any adjective. 
It is interesting to note that the word, used 
in this sense, occurs in Act V., Scene i. of 
Shadwell’s ‘Sullen Lovers,’ 1679, when 
Emilia says :— 

= Certainly he’s 
revenge.” 

This is on a par with the use of “I don’t 
think ’’ in Shakespeare. 

GWENDOLINE GOODWIN. 


distracted. This is some 


FFAIREBANCK AND RAWSON FAMILIES (con- 
tinued from 11 S. vi. 166, 214).—Since 
I last sent you some entries taken from a 
Breeches Bible, dated 1608, I have been 
able to decipher some further entries written 
on pages which had been gummed together. 
These further entries I now send you. 

It is evident from internal evidence that 
this family of ffairebanck resided at or near 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

Alexander Fairebanck went into Staffordsheir 
the 16th of Octobr 1593 [written in a later hand 
than the subsequent entries]. 

Edward ffairebanck and Ellen his weife were 
marryed the ixth daie of May 1585. 

Joseph ffairebanck the first sonne of Edward 


‘flairebanck was baptized the xxvth daie of 


February 1586. 
Elisander ffairebanck sonne of Edward ffaire- 
banck was baptized the last of January 1588, 
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Elisander ffairebanck was buried the xvth of 
September 1603. 

Mary ffairebanck daughter of Edw: ffairbanck 
was baptized the xth or xith of October 1591. 

Edward ffairebanck died upon — daie in the 
morning between 4 & 5 of the clock, 1594, 
at wch time Mr Bretterton (?) of Windesor 
preached upon the viith of Luke xith verse 
at the request of his loving mother. 

Ellen Haile late wiefe of the said Edward 
ffairebanck my father and mother departed this 
Liefe uppon Satturdaie the ivth of March, 1611, 
betweene ix and x of the clock in the forenoone 


and was buried the daie following a stranger 


preaching upon the xiith of the Rom. i verse. 
Edward ffairebanck the — (my uncle) of 

Kingeston scriptor died upon Fridaie 16tb of 

February 1615 between 4 and 5 of the clock 


in thafternoone and was buried on Sonday 
following the 18th of the same at his fun’all, 
Mr Becket vicar of Kingeston preached upon) 
the ixth of Hebrues the last verse. 
ERSKINE E. WEST. 
Shoyswell, Highfield Road, Dublin. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Tae DeatH or Rurus.—Can 
any reader give me chapter and verse relating 


to the tradition of William Rufus’s death | 


in the New Forest ? I am anxious to re- 


examine the evidence for this having taken | 
place at the spot now pointed out. References | 


to first-hand authorities only, or to concise 
summaries with references, are required. 
O. G. S. CRAWFORD. 
Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. 


Banquo.—What was the nationality of | 


this thane, who, according to the Shake- 
speare drama, was in the line of succession 
to the Crown on Duncan’s death ? Hollinshed 
spells the name Banqu-ho, but does not 


thereby throw more light on the point. The. 
termination ‘0’ is as rare in Scotland as it | 


is common in Cornwall, both to names and 
places. But whereas Thurso in Scotland 
and Troms6e in Norway alike connect the 
‘place with an island, Truro in the south 
would hardly be so described. Does any 
trace of Banquo’s name or of his son’s, 


_ Joun Pym (The Parliamentary States- 
man).—Can any correspondent say if he 
‘ever lived at Little Wymondley House, 
near Stevenage, the present owner having 
been told that Pym once lived in it ? 

E. E. Leeearr. 

62, Cheapside, E.C. 

| Carew Famity oF BEDDINGTON, SURREY, 
| Bart.—I should be very grateful if any one 
could tell me the name of the family repre- 
sented in the fourth quartering in the small 
‘book-plate of Sir Nicholas Carew, Bart., 
of Beddington, Surrey, namely, Quarterly, 
sable and argent. LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell, Surrey. 


Parricius WALKER : “ JUAN DE VEGA,’ — 
|Can any reader tell me anything of the 
following :— 

| 1. Patricius Walker, author of a book of 
‘Rambles,’ published by Longman, 1873, 
containing some interesting notes on Cobbett, 
| Barnes, Gilpin, &e. 

2. ‘‘An English Gentleman,” who adopted 
the name of Juan de Vega and the dress of a 
Spanish minstrel, and toured with a guitar 
the towns of Southern England and Ireland 

in 1828-9. His Journal was published by 
'Simpkin Marshall in 1830 in two volumes. 
Prescott Row. 


“ WaRE THE BaG.’’—In the 14th Report, 
Part IV., of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, 1894, the manuscripts of Lord 
Kenyon are dealt with, and at No. 1195, June 
14th, 1725, there is an extract from a letter, 
‘dated from Leigh, to George Kenyon from 
Thomas Gellybrand, in which he says :— 

_ *T make bould to retorn you thanks for your 
former kinness to me and my poor wife, who 
continus in a wacke condishen, in so much that 
she is not abell to help her selef, without one or 
two to help her, and the town will not do nothing 
_ towards her relife, unless she and I will ware the 
bag, which she is unwilling.” 

What is the meaning of “‘ ware the bag” ? 
Is it a misspelling of ‘* badge,” as the letter 
is clearly from an illiterate person. If this 
‘is so it will prove an extended answer 
'to your correspondents at 12 8. vi. 230 
| and 301, where “ Parish mark ”’ is discussed, 
| the former dealing with a Somerset Book 
'of Workhouse Accounts in which doles 


‘are recorded to persons if they will wear 


Fleance, remain in Scotland, unless by some |the mark, or parish mark, and the latter 
miracle ‘Banchory’ on the Don may be} with extracts from a William and Mary 
associated with Macbeth’s rival and victim? Statute which compels persons in receipt 
L. G. R. of parish relief to wear a badge. 


Bournemouth. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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OLtp GENEALOGIES.—Are any of these | 


published in book form ? 
Is there any complete index of pedigrees 


in the Harleian Society’s Visitations, 7.e., an 


index volume of the series ? 


Is Padworth’s ‘Ordinary’ or 


of coats of arms ? E. E. Corr. 


Finchampstead, Berks. 


ENGRAVING ON SNuFF-BOxX Lip.—I shall 


be very much obliged if any reader can. 


and kindly will help me to identify the 
building represented on the lid of a silver- 
gilt snuff-box in my possession. It is 
very like the river-front of Chelsea Hospital, 


but that has not, and, as far as I can find’ 


out, never has had, pediments and columns 


on the ends of the two wings. Also the 
upper storey windows in the main front are, | 


in the Royal Hospital, higher than in the 
engraving, and there is none of the parapet 


which, in the representation, runs along, 
the whole top of the building and the wings, | 


hiding from view all the roof except the 
chimneys. 
Another fact which seems to prove that, 


Berry’s | 
‘Encyclopedia’ the best for identification | 
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THE Yerar’s RovunD OF CHILDREN’S 
'Games.—I remember reading some years 
ago that children’s games follow a regular 
system month by month, the suggestion 
being that they are thus a survival of an 
old pagan cult. Can any of your readers 
enlighten me or give a reference to where 
this is discussed ? I remember reading as 
a boy ‘The Child’s Own Book of Poetry’ 
and there a sequence of games is alluded 
to ; but the book has long since gone. Cer- 
tainky tops are always the game in February, 
‘as I again noticed recently on a journey 
covering some 600 miles. 
S. P. T. PRIDEAUX. 

St. Boniface College, Warminster. 

Tripat Hipaces.—Will the writer of the 
note on the Province of Sonning, at 12 S. 
vii. 401, Mr. J. BrowNBILL, or some other 
student of this subject, kindly supply 
'me with references to critical papers or 
books dealing with the Tribal Hidages, other 
than Maitland’s ‘Domesday and Beyond’ 
and Corbett’s paper in J'rans. Royal His- 
toric. Soe., 1900. F. 

“Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 


in spite of a great similarity, it cannot be. 


the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, is that on the 
bottom of the box is engraved the following | 


list of ‘‘ Trustees and Governors ”’ :— 
TRUSTEES. 
C. I. Clifford. Mr. L. Pugh. 


A. H. Turnor. » G. Shepherd. 
: M. Wallace. + T. Reynolds. 


GOVERNORS. 


. J. Sinclair. Mr. H. A. Adams. 
Tj. J. Compton. T. C. Dixon. 
T.*Clench. ‘J. Partridge. 
G. Edwards. W. Harris. 

J. Thompson. +> W. Tayler. 
J. Wilson. S. Farnfield. 
H. Cullingford. Merritt. 
Mr. D. Pattle. 


Mr. 


I am informed by the kindness of Major- | 


General W. D. Bird, C.B., &c., &e., 
Lieut.-Governor of Chelsea Royal Hospital, 
that the governing body of that hospital has 
always consisted of ‘‘ Commissioners ” and 
that there are no “Trustees ” specifically 
so called; also that none of the above 
hames is to be found among the records 
of the Royal Hospital. 

_The snuff-box, which is a very beautiful 
plece of silversmith’s craftsmanship, was 
made in Birmingham in 1851, but I have 
not been able to discover who was the 
maker, R.S. 


the | 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY COMPASS.-— 
I have an old flat compass bearing the 
‘inscription ‘‘ Henricus Sutton, Londini, 
1661” (which, by the way, appears to be 
‘as accurate as when it first left the maker’s 
‘shop !). 

The curious thing about it, however, is 
_that ‘‘ West’? and the variations are shown 
on the right of ‘“ North” and * South,” 
that is, in the East, and vice versa. 

Can any reader explain this apparent 
lapse on Mr. Sutton’s part ? 
ELstr GERMAN. 
52, St. Charles Square. North Kensington, W.10. 


THE MERMAID AT HER TOILET.—Included 
‘among illustrations of Mr. Percival D. 
_Griffiths’s collection of Old English needle- 
| work, given in The Connoisseur for March, 
‘is one of a mirror, lately on idoan at the 
|London Museum, and bearing date 1672. 
'The frame, which is of needlework, has at 
its base a representation of a mermaid at 
| her toilet, bearing in the right hand a mirror 
‘andintheleftacomb. She is floating on the 
/ sea, and surrounded by coral islands. What 
,are the earliest date and origin of this 
| figure, so employed ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

101 Piccadilly. 


| 

M 

| 

| 
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Biack Cat SUPERSTITION.—What is the Four-BortLe Mren.—Some of our fore- 
origin of the superstition that a black cat fathers took a certain pride in being “four- 
brings good luck? I shall be glad of any bottle men’’—able to drink four bottles of 
references to books giving it, or back port at a sitting and to walk away after it. 
numbers of ‘N. & Q.,’ as I can obtain access Can anyone say how much, in comparison 


to them in my vicinity. I have searched 
Dr. Brewer’s handbooks without success. 
A. K. T. 
{At 10S. iv. 505; viii. 227, will be found notes 
on the luckiness of a black cat. At 7S. viii. 464, 
is a brief mention of a white cat being unlucky.] 


' Reeatrras.—In ‘Venice, by Pompeo 
Molmenti, translated by Horatio F. Brown, 
(1908) Part III., vol. i., p. 110, it is stated 
that 
‘*to ingratiate herself with England, which was 
beginning to make her influence felt in Italy, the 
Republic [of Venice], in June of 1764, bestowed 
= honours on Edward Augustus, Duke of 
ork, who attended the most splendid regatta 
which was given in that century.” 
Eleven years afterwards, on June 23, 


1775, according to Toone’s ‘ Chronological 


Historian,’ ii. 260, 


‘“‘an entertainment, called a regatta, borrowed | 
from the Venetians, was exhibited on the Thames | 
and at Ranelagh gardens, and, being a new. 


amusement in this country, attracted a great 
assemblage of persons.” 

The Italian word is “ regata,’’ not regatta. 
Is it an abbreviated form of ‘ remigata,’ now 
more usually abbreviated into the form 
““remata,” derived from the Latin ‘ remi- 
gatio JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Roperick Spens.”—I am de- 
sirous of finding out in what work the 
character ‘“‘Sir Roderick Spens”’ appears 
and also who was the author of this work. 

Is there any reference book published 
which would give the names of literary 
characters and the works in which they 
occurred ? J. M. SouTHERN. 


St. Margarets, Marine Parade, Tankerton, Kent. | 


might find Brewer’s 
generally useful. ‘ Sir 
however, mentioned 


[Our correspondent 
*‘Reader’s Handbook ’ 
Roderick Spens” is not, 


there. Could the name, where it occurs, be, by | 
Sir Patrick | 


any chance, a clerical error for 
Spens ” ?] 

Lonpon: THE CLotH Farr.—In the 
year 1606, a book was printed in London 
“by Simon Stafford, dwelling in the Cloth- 


Fayre, at the sign of the Three Crownes.”’ | 


In what part of town was the Cloth Fair ? 
G. B. M. 
The Lodge, Laleham Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 
!'The Cloth Fair is in West Smithfield. A short 
account of its history will be found in Wheatley’s 
* London Past and Present.’ | 


with the modern bottle of port, the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century bottle of port 
contained ? MEDINEWS. 

_ Source or Lines WantepD.—I recently 
/received from a correspondent living in 
'$.E. London the following lines said to be 
well known and traditional there :— 


“A loaf of bread to feed the Pope, 
' A penn’ortb of cheese to choke him, 
| A pint of beer to wash it down, 
| And a jolly good fire to rcast him.”’ 
Are these well-known lines? Are there 
variants which yield truer rhymes? In 
what counties are they known ? 
| THURSTAN MATTHEWS. 
| 27, John Dalton Street, Manchester. 
[There can hardly fail to be a version ending :-- 
_ * A jolly good fire to smoke him.’’] 

Dickson, BooxksELLER, EpinBuRGH.—1 
seek the name of the parents of James 
_ Dickson, who was a bookseller in Edinburgh 

in 1789. He was one of the gentlemen 
appointed to receive subscriptions to the 
fund for the erection of New Buildings 
‘forgthe University of Edinburgh. 

JAMES, SETON-ANDERSON. 


DRURY AND  CASTLE.—Major Robert 
Drury, Will P.C.C. 113 Guy, made at 
Waterford 15 Sep., 1650, confirming the 
disposal of his estate in Ireland. Formerly 
Governor of Dungarvine, Co. Waterford. 
Mentions brother Robert Drury, his son 
Castle Drury then under age, wife Elizabeth, 
executrix. 
| Castle Drury, under age in 1650, after- 
wards of Oxford, admin. of goods granted 
to relict Anne in P.C.C., 16 Feb., 1720/1. 
M.L. (Faculty Office, 1632-1714). Jan. 7, 
1683/4, Castle Drury and Ann Leech. 
John Castell of Glatton, Hunts, Esq., 
will dated 1657—proved P.C.C., 1658; 
leaves £5 to Castell Drury, when 21 years 
of age. 
Richard Castell, of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
London, Citizen and Woolman, Will dated 
| 1658, proved P.C.C., 1659; leaves £5 to 
“Cousin Master William Drury.” 
| Any further information on this Drury 
connexion would be much appreciated. 
| H. C. Drury. 
| 48, Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. 
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THE Haseas Corpus Act.—What is the. 
origin or reputed authority of the story that 
the third reading of this Bill by the House 
of Lords was carried by one peer counted as 
ten? The ‘Encycl. Brit.’ mentions it, 
but without endorsing it. Green, Bryce, and 
Gardiner make no reference to it. Luttrell 
and Evelyn are silent and Pepys’s ‘ Diary ’ 
concludes ten years before the passing of 
the Bill. Hasthe “tenfold peer,” if he ever | 
existed, been identified ? LG. R. | 

Bournemouth, 


KATHARINE TupDoR OF BeRAIN.—On p. 278 
of Cox’s ‘ Annals of St. Helens, Bishopsgate,’ 
it isstated that Katharine Tudor (or Berain), 
who married Sir Thos. Gresham’s factor, 
Richard Clough, in 1567, was a great-grand- 
daughter of Henry VII. Through whom 
was she descended ? W. R. Davies. 

Kingsclear, Camberley, Surrey. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—I read that in 1509 an 
author wrote of the book collector :— 
“ Still am I busy bookes assemblynge 
For to have plentie is a pleasaunt thynge 
In my conceyt, and to have them ay in hand.” 
Who was the author ? W. R. DAVIEs. 
Kingsclear, Camberley, Surrey. 


Replies. 


BENJAMIN CHOYCE SOWDON. 
(12.8. viii. 168, 236.) 


My query has brought me some further 
notes which it may be as well to put on 
record. 

Watt (‘ Bibl. Brit.’ ii. 870) calls Sowdon 
(or Sowden) ‘‘ Morning preacher of All- 
Hallows, London-Wall”; but the present 
Rector, the Rev. Sir Montague Fowler, 
Bart., writes :— 

“ Thave never heard of Benjamin Choyce Sowden, 
Morning Preacher of All Hallows, London-Wall. 
I have consulted various books and documents 
relating to the parish as well as ‘ Novum Regis- 
trum LEcclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense’ 
(1898), but with no success.” 

Allibone (‘ Crit. Dict.’ ii.) calls Sowdon 
‘Minister of the English Episcopal church, 
Amsterdam.”” The present incumbent, the 
Rev. James Chambers, writes :— 

“T have the pleasure to inform you that we can 
supply you with a little information about the 

v. Benjamin Choyce Sowdon. From our) 
Register I notice the following facts :—From 1782 


| 


till 1796 he baptized people here and signed in| 
From 1788 till 1794 he performed | 


that name. 


eluded in his Collection of 1771. 
'same version appears in Dell’s Collection 


marriages here and signed in that name. The 
marriage of B. C. Sowdon with Phoebe Catanach 
is registered here 15 April 1784.” 

Daniel Sedgwick (‘Comprehensive Index | 
of Names of Authors of Psalms and 
Hymns,’ 1863, p. xiv.) has the entry “Sow- 
den, Benjamin, Ofriginal] 1769”; and the 
Rev. James Mearns, co-editor of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Hymnology,’ who has not seen 
Sowden’s book, conjectures that from it 
Williams may have taken. the version in- 
But the 


of 1756; so that there must have been an 
earlier issue of Sowden’s book, of which I 
should be glad to have particulars. Kippis’s 
Collection of 1795 includes a hymn by 
Sowden beginning 
Thy goodness, Lord ! while I survey 
To Thee my thanks shall rise. 

The ‘ Index to Seasons and Subjects’ men- 
tioned on p. 932 of the ‘ Dictionary of Hym- 
nology’ was not included because, as Mr. 
Mearns tells me, “‘ Mr. Murray [the publisher] 
concluded it was too expensive to print.” 
The manuscript of the Dictionary was sent 
to the Church House, Westminster, but the 
Secretary writes: ‘‘ The Index in question, 
I regret to say, never reached us.” 

In Dr. Robert Burns’s ‘Memoir of Rev. 
Stevenson Macgill’ (Edinb. 1842), p. 278, 
mention is made of a MS. in the possession 
of Dr. Maegill (but formerly belonging 
to the Rev. James Brown) which con- 
tained copies of translations and para- 
phrases submitted to a committee of the 
General Assembly. ‘* The number of pieces 
in this volume is 93 ; and the authors’ names 


are Watts, Benjamin Lowden, Samuel 
Stennett . .’ Can Lowden be a mistake 
for Sowden ? Where has this MS. Collection 
gone ? P. J. ANDERSON. 


University Library, Aberdeen. 


BAMFYLDE Moore Carew (12 38. viii. 
248.)—The ascription of Carew’s ‘ Apology’ 
to the Goadbys is of such long standing that 
I have hitherto hesitated to question it in 
print. But the evidence is clearly in- 
conclusive, and Mr. LAWRENCE F. PowELt’s 
valuable paper on ‘The Pseudonym Jacob 
Larwood ’ (12 8. vii. 441) demonstrates how 


effectually a publisher can cover up all 


traces of authorship. 

Carew’s reference to such former accounts 
as had appeared “not under his own 
inspection ’’ relates, I think, not to the 
“Exeter” and 1749 editions. but to a 
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satirical production entitled ‘The Accom- and Bedford House tojSouthampton Row) 
plish’d Vagabond a Complete Mumper and occupied the entire space between the 
exemplified in the Bold and Artful Enter- N.E. corner of Bloomsbury Square and 
prizes and Merry Pranks of B. M. C.’ 8vo. the N.W. corner of King Street, which ran 
Oxon. 1745, referred to at 2 8. iii. 4, by from High Holborn to Southampton Row. 
J. O., whose contribution I rather think) This view brings into line the conflicting 


W. S. B. H. has not noticed. I know! 
of no existing copy, and I may incidentally 
remark that from internal evidence J. O.. 
appears to be a different person from} 
J. P. O. who wrote at 2 8. iv. 330. | 

Thomas Price of Poole in Devon must, 
have been in his grave when T. P. wrote in. 
1857 at 2 8. iv. 522 (not 4S. ii. 522, as cited), | 
for the preface to Price’s edition of Carew’s | 
‘ Life, Voyages and Adventures’ states :— 

“The compiler, being well acquainted with 
Mr. Bampfylde Moore Carew, thinks himself | 
authorized to declare to the reader that this | 
edition is the most authentic, and fullest account | 
ever published of this extraordinary man, as it is | 
selected wholly from the journals which he con- | 
stantly kept of his travels, and still remain in the | 
possession of his family.” | 

Carew died in 1759. If Price be not’ 
lying, and Carew in fact kept journals of his | 
rogueries, one wonders why it was necessary | 
for Mr. Goadby, or any one else, to take. 
them down from word of mouth. 

I regret to say that I do not possess any 
of the earlier editions of this once popular 
book. 

In the preface to ‘ An Essay on the New 
Species of Writing founded by Mr. Fielding 
with a word or two upon the Modern State 
of Criticism ’ (London : Printed for W. Owen, 
near Temple Bar, 1751), occurs the remark :— 

“My task may, without vanity, be said to be 
performed in a more gentleman-like manner than 
our author has yet been used by any of his 
critics. If the Examiner of ‘Tom Jones,’ and 
the author of ‘Bampfylde Moore Carew’ may 
deserve that name.”’ | 
This rather indicates that the place of 
attack was now London. 

J. Paun DE Castro. 


Sir Hans SLoANE’s Houser 
(12 S. viii. 211, 277)—A more extended , 
examination of the Sloane Correspondence | 
discloses a sufficient number of _ letters! 
directed to Sir Hans at Great Russell Street, | 
Bloomsbury, to warrant the conclusion 
that his house was there situate. A re- 
ference to Rocque’s ‘Survey’ shows that 
Sloane’s house could not have stood on the! 
south side of the Square whatever historians | 
of Bloomsbury Square may say. It may 


have stood on the south side of Russell 
Street (which ran past Montagu House: 


German ? 


directions on the correspondence. 
J. Paut DE Castro. 


Guosist (12 8. viii.: 267).—See No. 20 
of The Spectator, for March 23, 1710/11, 
where a correspondent, real or imaginary, 
with the signature 8.C., describes 


kind of Men, whom I/choose to call Starers 
|that without any regard to Time, Place or 
| Modesty, disturb a large Company with their 
impertinent Eyes.” 


She complains that in the church which 


she attends 


** one whole Isle has been disturbed with one of 
these monstrous Starers,”’ 


who 
“stands upon a Hassock, and commands the 


| whole Congregation.” 


Steele in the essay that takes this letter 
as its text promises a remedy :— 

‘* If therefore my Correspondent does not inform 
me, that within seven Days after this Date the 
Barbarian does not at least stand upon his own 
Legs only, without an Eminence, my Friend 
Will Prosper has promised to take an Hassock 
opposite to him, and stare against him in Defence 
of the Ladies.” 

The ladies, we find, are expected to 
‘* cast kind Looks and Wishes of Success at: their 
Champion.”’ 

** Globist ” must be taken as the equiva- 
lent of “Starer,’ but in what tongue ? 
Is it a ghost-word due to a misprint ? 
And did the lady contributor to Patrollen 
read her Spectator in English, Danish, or 
Epwarp BENSsLY. 


THE PLACE-NAME TOTLAND (128. viii. 231). 
—This name is doubtless derived from tot. 


-'Toothills occurs in different parts of England 


with different spelling, tut, tot, tote. The 


word means a piece of raised ground used 


as a fortification or look-out. Wycliffe 
uses it in his translation of the Bible, 


Forsooth, David toke the tote hill Syon.” 


(Nevertheless David took the stronghold of 
Sion. Samuel v. 7.) 

Latimer also uses it. ‘“‘ Those observants 
who spying, tooting, and looking, watching 
and prying what they might see or hear 
against the see of Rome.” ‘‘ Toot” was a 
common word in the North of England for 
watching.” W. AVER. 

Primrose Club, Park Place, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


a 
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her final triumphant state in Heaven : | 
chiefly deduced from the Apocalypse of St. , 
John, the Apostle and Evangelist.” My) 
own copy of the feurth edition is printed by 
H. Fitzpatrick, 4, Capel Street, printer and 
bookseller to the R.C. College, Maynooth, 
1805. The frontispiece is an engraving 
after the style of Bartolozzi, with the 
legend :— 

“The Venble. & Rt. Rd. Charles Walmesley, | 
Lord Bishop of Rama [his titular See], Vicar) 
Apostolic of the Western District, O:S.B., D.D. of | 


Sorbon, F.R.S. of London & Berlin. Ob. 
Noy. 25th, 1797. Aet. 75. the 40th of his Epis- 
copacy.” 


D. A. Cruse. 

Leeds Library. 

TAveRN Sicns: “The Duke’s Motto” 
(12 8. viii. 170, 236, 276).—My last letter 
was avowedly a string of guesses, but Mr. 
Philip Gosse’s courteous letter in regard to 
“The Duke’s Motto” admits of a very 
definite reply. The Duke was a stage 
nobleman, the Duc de Nevers, and his motto 
was: “JI am here.” ‘The Duke’s Motto’ 
was a play adapted by John Brougham 
from Paul Féval’s ‘Le Bossu’ and _ first 
produced at the Lyceum Theatre on January 
10, 1863, with Charles Fechter as the hero, 
Henri de Lagardére, Due de Nevers. It 
was the “‘cloak and sword drama” at its 
best, and the Duke was a marvellous swords- 
man. He delighted to appear at critical 
moments to confound the bravoes and 
villains of the piece with his war-cry “I 
am here. ” 

The play was extraordinarily successful 
and was revived by Fechter at the same 
theatre in March, 1867. It has been many 
times revived in this country and the United 
States, the last occasion being Mr. Lewis) 
Waller’s production at the Lyric Theatre. 
1908, when he played the 

e. 


! 


A novel based on the play was written by | 
Fechter and more recently another novel 
with the same title was written by Mr. | 
Justiee Huntly McCarthy. The popularity 


of the title among the classes who would 
be most likely to frequent a publichouse in 
Brick Lane is illustrated by the success of 
the late Charlie White, a bookmaker, who 
flourished in the last two decades of the 19th. 
century. His sign at racecourses was “ The’ 


winnings. He became so well known that 
he was nicknamed “ Duke’s Motto” White 
in consequence. 

With regard to ‘Flying Scud” I am 
inclined to think that St. SwITHIN is right 
in tracing it to a racehorse. It may be 
added that in 1866 Dion Boucicault pro- 
duced a drama: ‘Flying Scud, or a Four- 
Legged Fortune,’ and this may have 
helped to decide the tavern sign. 

R. 8. PENGELLY. 
12, Poynders Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 


My impression is there was no actual race- 
horse called the “ Flying Scud,”’ but that 
a popular piece of this name was produced at 
a London theatre (I think, at the Adelphi) 
many years ago, which might have sug- 
gested the sign Sr. SwirHtn refers to. 

As for that of the ‘“ Duke’s Motto” in 
Brick Lane, Charles Fechter and Kate Terry 
played in thisfamous drama at the Lyceum 
about half a century ago. This may, also, 
explain Mr. Gosse’s query. 

Crecit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


M. GorpDON, MINOR POET (108. xi. 189).— 
In answer to my own query, I think the 
external evidence goes to show that M. 
Gordon, who wrote a volume of ‘ Poems’ 
in 1836 (it is elaborately reviewed in The 
Dublin University Magazine, August, 1837. 
vol. x., pp. 224-228) and an essay (not in 
the B.M.) on the ‘Force of the Negative 
Particle,’ was Michael Gordon, who won his 
B.A. at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1829, and 
his M.A. in 1832. J. M. Buiioca. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C. 


Otp Inns (12 S. viii. 228).—The Dolphin, 
Dolphin Court, Ludgate Hill, London, was 
situated between 11 and 12, Ludgate Hill, 
in 1828. No. 11 was a pickle factory belong- 
ing to E. J. and R. Lambert. The pro- 
prietor of the Dolphin in 1828 was apparently ~ 
named J. Smith (Robson’s ‘ London Direc- 
tory,’ 1828, does not designate the house as 
the Dolphin). The 1832 Robson’s ‘ London 
Directory’ gives J.S. White as the proprietor 
of the Dolphin. R. A. CUNNINGHAM. 


JamMES Drayton¥(12°S.£iii. 231).—Some 
of his letters to J. Petiver form Sloane 
MSS. 3322, ff. 33, 74,[80, 92, and 4066, 
£. 336. J. ARDAGH. 


w Pastorini’s Propuecy (12 viii. | Duke’s Motto: I am here ’’—the meaning, 
251.)—Pastorini was the nom-de-plume of| I understand, being that he would be found 
_ Bishop Walmesley. The prophecy is doubt- | there when his clients came to draw their 
less taken from his ‘The General History | 
of the Christian Church from her birth to | 
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“ THE HAVEN UNDER THE Hitt.” (128. viii.) ‘* Conny my Cow” (12 S. viii. 190, 238, 


228, 275).—Surely the “ haven ” was Penarth | 
roadstead, and the “hill”? Penarth headland | 
on the Glamorganshire coast of the Severn) 
sea. Under this headland the “stately. 
ships” obtained safe anchorage when de- 
layed by wind or tide, and being right op-| 
posite to Clevedon it is very conspicuous | 
from there. As it was probably at Clevedon 
that Tennyson penned 
‘‘ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O sea,” 

at about the same period (1833) that he. 
wrote ‘In Memoriam,’ and some five years 
before the first dock at Cardiff was instituted, 
there can, I think, be but little doubt that 
Penarth is the place indicated in the poem. 
Penarth church, standing so prominently 
on the headland, is a well-known landmark 
to navigators steering their course up and 
down the Bristol Channel. §8. D. T. K. T. 


The place of Arthur Hallam’s _ burial 
is referred to in section xix. of ‘In 
Memoriam,’ and the tablet to his memory 
in Clevedon Church is mentioned in section 
Ixvii. In chapter xiv. of Tennyson’s 
‘Life’ we read “.From the graveyard you 
can hear the music of the tide as it washes 
against the low cliffs not a hundred yards 
away.” The poem ‘ Break, break, break ’ 
is appropriately prefixed to this chapter 
(‘ In Memoriam ’). 

If it were necessary to find an original 
for all the details, might not ‘‘ the haven 
under the hill” describe the Bristol destina- 
tion of the ships as they passed the hill ? 
But Tennyson was impatient, as we know, 
of exact identifications, which left too little 
to the poet’s imagination. 

It is of interest to remember that, as 
Tennyson’s own note tells us, the poem of 
‘ Break, break, break’ ‘first saw the light 
along with the dawn in a Lincolnshire lane’ 
at 5 o’clock in the morning.” ‘ Works,’ 
one vol. ed., 1913, p. 921. 6 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


The *“‘ Haven” surely is Salcombe Har- 
bour, and the ‘“ Hill,’ Bolt Head. The 
house that Tennyson occupied at Salcombe 
overlooks the harbour and the hill. The 
bar outside the harbour, which impedes 
entrance and exit, I think, must have 


suggested his ‘ Crossing the Bar’ :— 
**T hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crost the bar.” 
Joun LEcky. 
17, Hazlewell Road, Putney, S.W. 


257).—May I supplement previous com- 
ments on this expression by referring to a 
passage in * Waverley,’ c. xxiii :— 

“Cathleen sung with much liveliness a little 
Gaelic song, the burlesque elegy of a countryman 
on the loss of his cow.” 

To which Scott appended the following 
note 

“This ancient Gaelic ditty is still well known, 
both in the Highlands and in Ireland. It was trans- 


lated into English, and published, if I mistake not, 


under the auspices of the facetious Tom d’Urfey, 
by the title of ‘ Colley my Cow.’ ” 

I am not sure that Dr. Wittcock gives 
the whole of Guido’s meaning when he calls 
the phrase as used in ‘The Ring and the 
Book’ (xi. 553) “an expression of con- 
tempt.” No doubt contempt for his inter- 
viewers underlies Guido’s use of it, but what 
we know of it from other sources suggests a 
face-meaning which Browning’s context 
seems to support, viz., that Guido is pro- 
fessing to soothe them. A. IX. Cook. 

The Close, Winchester. 


Book Borrowers (12 S. viii. 208, 253, 
278, 296).—Mr. R. S. Mansergh had the 
following lines printed for insertion in his 
books :— 

To whomso’er this book I lend 
I give one word—no more : 
They who to borrow condescend 
Should graciously restore. 
Now any who this book may find, 
Return it if you can, Sir, 
Addressed as under, bear in mind, 
To Richard Southcote Mansergh. 

Friarsfield, Tipperary, MDCCCXCTIV. 

The fine armorial bookplate of Mr. Man- 
sergh is reproduced and forms the frontis- 
piece in J. Vinycomb’s ‘The Production 
of Ex Libris.’ Wo. WALE. 


Cheltenham. 


The lines “If thou art borrowed by a 
friend,’ &c., were kept in stock in the shape 
of printed book-labels, with heading ‘ This 
book belongs to,’ the name to be filled in 
with a pen. One specimen I have dates 
back to a much earlier period than 1840; 
[ should think to about 1800. And two 
others are now before me, identical in words 
as above, one of them in copperplate and 
surmounted by a crest and motto, with 
words, ‘This Book belongs to J. H. Ho- 
garth” ; the other in ordinary type, headed, 
* This Book belongs to Richard Ward Lear, 
East Molesey, Surrey.” It would be too 
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much to assume that either book-owner was 
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SeconpD BisHop or CARLISLE (12 8. viii. 


author of the poetry and prose thus utilized. | 268).—If your correspondent has access to 


Inscriptions for lent books are in The! 
Bookworm, 1889, &c., vol. ii. 37, 102, 348 ; 
iii. 22. Wo Bor 

Some years ago I came across the follow- | 
ing. It was, if my memory serves me 
right, written in a very old volume. 

I regret now that I did not take any par- 
ticulars of the book. 

It is the only time I hav® seen the inscrip- 
tion, and it seems to me somewhat unusual. 

“In sooth ”’ said the old knight, with a grave 
smile, ‘it grates me not how long soever thou 
didst keep my sorrel so long as thou hadst a use 
for her; but to afterward leave her in thy stable 
in lieu of returning her to mine was no good deed. ” 

W. Morris. 

The Homeland Association, Ltd., 

37-38, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. W.C. 


A school-book in my possession—of which 
the owner would have been a schoolboy in 
1780 or thereabouts—has the following in- | 
genuous inscription, emphasizing ownership | 
rather than warning borrowers :— 

John Richardson, his hand and pen. 
He will be good, but God nos when. 
Noraw RICHARDSON. 
Red House, Wilton, Salisbury. 


May a memory even longer than that 
of Mr. Gideon be allowed to supply some 
schoolboy variants of his lines ? 

And if you say you cannot tell, 

The Lord will send you down to hell. 

And if you say you didn’t steal it, 

The Lord will send you to hell to feel it. 

SURREY. 


Though lost to sight, to memory dear, 

Are volumes lent, which disappear, 

With borrowers neglectful. 

Oh, stay not with that band of gnomes, 

But send me back my cherished tomes! 

Pray—pray be not forgetful ! 

E. C. WEINHOLT. 

7, Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath. 

“THe Empire” (12 S. viii. 191, 258).— | 
Toone’s ‘Chronological Historian,’ ii. 285, | 
says that on the 7th of April, 1778, ‘on a 
motion made by the Duke of Richmond, in 
the House of Lords, relative to the necessity | 
of admitting the independence of America, | 


the Church and circa 1142 founders 


‘The Register of the Priory of Wetherhal,’ 
edited by the late Chancellor Prescott 
(London: Elliot Stock, 1897), he will find 
in Appendix D a number of facts and 
arguments on the matter. The Appendix 
is too long to quote, and cannot well be 
condensed ; but Dr. Prescott’s opinion was 
that after the death of Bishop Athelwold in 
1156 there was a long vacancy of the see, 
and that Bernard was Bishop probably 
from 1204 to 1214. Dieco. 


HERALDRY OF St. AUGUSTINE’S ABBEY, 
Bristou (12 8S. viii. 267.)—There may be 
help by way of hints in the following extract 
from Dr. Woodward’s ‘ Ecclesiastical . 
Heraldry,’ pp. 105, 106 :— 

“The Lords of Berkeley great benefactors of 
of the 
Monastery of St Augustine at Bristol used the 
mitre as acrest. As in many German instances 
it is charged with the family arms Gules, a chevron 
between ten crosses patées argent. . . . Onthecarved 
stalls in Bristol Cathedral the arms of the family 
are supported by two mermaids and surmounted 
by a mitre (without helmet or wreath), but the 
mitre is not charged with arms (see my ‘ Heraldry 
of Bristol Cathedral ’ in the Herald and Genealogist, 
vol. iv., p. 289).” 

St. SwItTHIn. 


Sone WANTED (12 8. viii. 250, 299).— 
T have a copy of the carol for which J. W. F. 
inquires, in a penny carol-book, bought 
long ago in Worcester :— 

I love Jesus (repeat three times) 
Because He first loved me. 
The Jews they crucified Him, 
And nailed Him to a tree. 
Joseph begged his body, 

And laid it in a tomb. 

‘Down came an angel, 

And rolled away the stone. 
Mary she came weeping, 

To see her risen Lord. 

The pearly gates are open, 
For you to enter in. 

Shout, shout, the victory, 
The glorious work is done. 

The tune to which I have heard it sung 
was only the one set to ‘ We won’t go hom 
till morning.’ 

A villager, naming his child Joseph, quoted 


Lord Chatham, though in a very ill state of, it. 


health, rose with great energy to oppose | 
the dismemberment of the Empire.”’ | 
JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘See ” probably is a mistake for seek. 
Amy R. KINGSMILL. 


Bredicot, Worcester. 
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* GIOVANNI SBOGARRO ’ (12 S. viii. 268).— 
I read a French novel with the above title 
in a bound volume of a Parisian magazine 
(published about 1827-28) in an old library 
in a country mansion in the north of France 
when a boy. I forget the name of the, 
magazine now, and French periodical publi- | 
cations of the period are poorly represented 
in the British Museum. If it is not by the, 
Vicomte d’Arlincourt, it is by one of his. 
imitators. The Vicomte, who died in 1856, 
was exceedingly prolific as a novelist, and | 
contributed serial tales to nearly all the, 
Parisian periodicals of the day. Not half) 
were subsequently reissued in volume form. 
His best novel was ‘ Le Solitaire,’ which | 
travelled all over the civilized world as an’ 
opera by Carafa (Marquis Carafa de Colo-. 
. brano), who before achieving success as! 
a composer followed Prince Murat (King of ' 
Naples) as ‘‘ chef d’escadron ” in Napoleon’s 
Russian campaign of 1812. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


“NOTHING BUT THEIR EYES TO WEEP. 
with” (12 S. viii. 228).—Can any of your, 
American correspondents say whether there | 
is any good ground for attributing the’ 
saying as to “leaving the people nothing’ 
but their eyes to weep with,” to General 
Sheridan or General Sherman? I have 
seen it attributed to Sherman, in connexion 
with his famous march through Georgia, | 
and to Sheridan. Some time ago I tried to 
find out whether there was any ground for’ 
this, but could find nothing. My search 
was doubtless not exhaustive, but if we! 
have no better evidence than the Deutsche | 
Politik or Busch, I think we may acquit the 
American Generals. AGALLIS. 


THe Lorp’s PRAYER IN THE GIPSY OR 
Romany LANGuAGE (12 S. viii. 250, 297).—, 
The following is taken from ‘The Dialect, 
of the English Gypsies, by B. C. Smart 
and H. T. Crofton, p. 225 :— 

““ Moro Dad, so see adré mi Duvelesko keri, te’ 
“wel teero kralisom; Too zee be kedo adré; 
“chik, jaw see adré mi Duvelesko keri. Del; 
kova divvus moro divvusly mauro;} 
“ta fordel mendi moro wafedo-kerimus, pensa | 
‘“‘mendi fordels yon ta kairs wafedo aposh' 
“« mendi, ta lel mendi kek adré wafedo-kerimus. | 
‘“Jaw keressa te righer mendi avri wafedo. | 


** Jaw see ta jaw see.” | 
It should be noted that ‘‘ Hallowed be 
Thy Name” is omitted from this version. | 
HELLIER GOSSELIN. 

Bengeo Hall, Hertford. ! 
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Pracock’s Freatuers (12 vi. 334; 
vii. 137, 277, 477; viii. 37).—I remember, 
forty years ago, seeing young farm labourers 
in Mid-Devon wearing these in their hats on 
Sundays and any other occasion requiring 
their best clothes. W. Curzon YEO. 

10, Beaumont Avenue, Richmond, Surrey. 


CIDER AND MRHEUMATISM (12 S. viii. 
267).—In Monsieur L. Lemery’s ‘ Treatise 
of ... Foods .. . also of Drinkables, &c.,’ 
translated by D. Hay, M.D. (3rd edn. 
1745), Part III., chapter iv. is entitled 
‘* Of Cyder,” and at p. 349 it is written :— 


“*Cyder is good and wholesome Liquor enough, 
provided it be vs’d with Moderation; and it 
may be said, that in general it is better for 
Health, than Wine, because its spirits are not 
so impetuous, nor so much agitated, as those of 
Wine; and are besides detain’d and moderated 
by a great quantity of viscous Phlegm, which 
still contributes to make this Liquor moistning 
and cooling. We know by Experience _ that 
most of those who drink nothing but this Liquor, 


are stronger, hailer, and look better than those 
‘that drink Wine: 


of which my Lord Bacon 
gives us a notable Excmple; he mentions 
Hight old People, some of which were near a 
Hundred Years old, and others were an Hundred 
and upwards. These old People, says he, had 
drank nothing else but Cyder, all their Life 
Time, and were so strong at this Age, that they 
dane’d and hopp’d about, like young Men.” 
Monsieur Lemery was Physician to the 
King of France, and the Doctor Regent 
of the Faculty of Physic in the Academy 
Royal of Sciences, which Academy approved 
his work, as also did Monsieur de Farcy, 
Dean and Doctor Regent of the Faculty 
of Physic in the University of Paris. His 
experience may therefore be taken as 
reliable, so far as it goes. To what passage 
in Bacon’s works does he refer? Perhaps 
the poem by John Philips (1676-1709), 
‘Cyder,’ published in 1708, might throw 
some light on Mr. Ackermann’s query, 
but it is not easily accessible to me at 
present. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


From ‘ A Treatise of Fruit Trees,’ printed 
by Henry Hall, printer to the University, 
Oxford, 1657 (second edition), I have 
copied the following :— 

“ Cider more healthy than other Liquor, Cider 
is more conducing to health and long-life than 
Beere and Ale (though these are also good liquors, 
especially for some Persons) for Cider is a cleare 
Liquor without dreggs, and does not only not leave 
any dreggs in the body, of its own substance, but 
it hath a property to cleanse the body, and carry 
downe superfluities and hurtful humours in the 
body, which are as the seeds of many distempers 
and diseases. That it is very much conducing to 


health and long-life (besides the Judgment of 
learned Physitians) Experience does fully prove it, 
in those places where it is much used: The story 
of a rich Landlord, who would never let Leases 
for lives to any that were Cider drinkers, is some- 
what to the purpose: he concluded (from Experi- 
ence) such were like to live to long, so was not 
willing to meddle with them upon such termes.” 

I do not know if this ‘Treatise’ is rare. I 
found it bound in with newspapers of 1657 
in the Burney Collection in the British 
Museum. RICHARDSON. 

Red Hous>, Wilton, Salisbury. 


There can, be little doubt but that cider is 
beneficial in the treatment of rheumatism 
and its kindred complaints: But, of course, 
the cider must be pure. Mr. C. W. Radcliffe 
Cooke, the great authority on cider, in his 
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silk-mercers adopted a golden globe, or 
ball, as their sign, because in the Middle 
| Ages all silk was brought from the East, 
‘and more particularly from Byzantium 
‘and the imperial manufactories there. 
(Constantine the Great had adopted a 
_golden globe as the emblem of his imperial 
dignity.) Balls of various colours were 
invariably the signs of quacks and fortune- 
tellers in the eighteenth century. See 
Larwood’s ‘ History of Signboards.’ 
H. A. Smiru. 
13, Sixth Avenue, Manor Park, E.12. 


THE Roman NuMERAL ALPHABET (12 8S. 
' viii. 250).—Du Cange in his ‘ Glossarium ad 
Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis ’ 


book on ‘Cider and Perry,’ says cider and gives the following numbers, quoting Baro- 


perry owe their wholesomeness in a great 
measure to the malic acid contained in 
pears and apples. He adds :— 

The acid of wine is tartaric, which, when 
combined with lime, an ingredient to be found 
in most articles of food, forms precipitates or 
insoluble particles which are, I am given to, 
understand, the principal cause of gout, rheu- | 
matism and kindred disorders. Malic acid, in 
itself a health-giving product, has no power to, 
form such precipitates, and it is possibly for this 
reason that cider and perry are now so often} 
recommended to gouty people. 

Mr. Radcliffe Cooke quotes John Evelyn) 
and William Hutton, the historian of Bir-; 
mingiam, in support of his contention. It | 
is said that cases of gravel are practically | 
unknown among cider drinkers, and in. 
Normandy, where cider constitutes the, 


nius and other writers in support. A stroke 
over the letter multiplies by 1,000. 


\| 
=) 
Il 
a 


B — 300 or 151 Ss 


70 
C = 100 ee ae or 7 
D = 500 M = 1,000 
E = 250 N= 90 y= 5 
F= 40 or 900 w= 19 
G = 400 = 10 
H = 200 P= 460 ¥= 
E= 500 or 7 or 159 
or 1 Q = 500 Z = 2,000 

or 400 
J. DEC. L. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’s STATUE, St. Dun- 
STAN’S-IN-THE-WEsT (10 S. ix. 103; 12 8. 
viii. 294).—Sir W. P. Treloar, in ‘ Ludgate 
Hill: Past and Present,’ states that 


. sings its praises in this direction :— 


staple drink of the people, gout is said to ho | the statue of Elizabeth was placed in a niche 


: | of the outer wall of St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet 
unknown. Gravel and stone are likewise Street, where it remains. ° The figures of the 


very rare, and medical men, are satisfied | family of Lud were presented to Sir Francis 
that the immunity from both these forms of; Gosling, who meant to re-erect them at the 
disease should be placed to the credit of end (sic) 

: : -, | they were stowed away in the parish bone-house, 
the liquors mentioned. A Somerset Maciel where they remained till the Marquis of Hertford 
, bought them, and along with the oid St. Dunstan’s 
| clock and its two giants that struck the hour 
| on a bell took them to his villa at Regent’s Park. 


| Allen, in his ‘History of London’ (1839), 


Wold Zam could never goe vur long 
Wi’out his jar ov virkin; 

A used the zider zame’s twur ile 
To keep his jints vrim quirken. 


W. G. Watson. Ludgate, says :— 


Single’s Lodge, Pinhoe, Exeter. 


THE GOLDEN Baty (12 S. viii. 268).— 
I cannot trace a tavern of this name in 
Southampton Street, St. Giles’s, but in that 
respect others possibly may be able to 
supply fuller information. 

The mere title does not necessarily signify 
a tavern, especially in 1700, when balls as 
@ sign were in common use, frequently in 
combination with other objects. The early 


On the east side of the gate were three niches 
in which were the effigies of King Lud and his 
two sons, and on the west side that of Queen 
Elizabeth. When the gates of this city were 
taken down, Sir Francis Gosling obtained these 
statues from the city, with the intention to set 
them up at the west end of St. Dunstan’s Church, 
Fleet Street, but there was only room for one, 
Queen Elizabeth. The remainder were consigned 
to the bone-house, where they remain at present 
(1839). 

F. A. Russet. 


116, Arran Road, S.E. 
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SHAKESPEARE QuERY (12 8. viii. 269)—_ 
‘ In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men. E 
In the 1890 edition, by Sir Henry Irving | 
and F. A. Marshall, a footnote says, of the. 
word ‘reproof’: 
** An obvious quibble i is intended.” 
In the 1896 edition Prof. Gallanez remarks : 
** Reproof, Confutation ; refutation.” 
W. JAGGARD, Capt. 


29 


The “ reproof of chance means the “ re- 
testing of chance”’; that is to say, aeying | 
your luck again after defeat. F.L. Woop. 

17, Girdlers Road, W.14. 


The context, I think, shows fairly conclu-, 
sively that Shakespeare means the resistance 
offered to chance. The twenty lines of 
Nestor’s speech which follow the words 

. In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men 
are obviously intended to convey two: 
illustrations in proof of the truth of the, 
dictum. In the first the poet uses inanimate 
objects, “Shallow bauble boats” and 
“those of nobler bulk.’ When the storm 
comes the latter 
through liquid mountains cut, 

Bounding between the two moist elements, 

Like Perseus’ horse. 

That is how they give the reproof to chance. 


In the second case the poet uses living objects. | 


The herd hath more annoyance by the breese 
Than by the tiger. 

But when the storm comes 

Why, then the thing of courage, 

As roused with rage, with rage doth sympathize, 
And with an accent tuned in selfsame key 
Retorts to chiding fortune. 

i.2., gives the reproof to chance. W. E. W. 


Huntinc Soncs: CHAwoRTH 
(12 8. viii. 231, 277).—In view of his reply 
at page 277, it may interest Sir Willoughby 
Maycock to know that the volume ‘ Hunting | 
Songs and Poems. Collected by John: 
Chaworth Musters’ bears (only) the epee 
words on title-page, has no date, and bea 
the imprint, back of title-page, and rad 
of R. Allen and Son, Nottingham. The 
Contents gives 81 items, from pages 1 to 
191; the first being ‘ The Badsworth Hunt,’ 
and the last, ‘A Poem by J. Oldknow, of 
Smalley.’ The volume has 194 pages, and 
the photographic frontispiece shows J. C. 
Musters standing, crop in hand, surrounded 
by hounds. There is no dedication or 
introduction; the only mention of the 


late Lord Ferrers occurring as the apparent | 
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author of some verses with date 1869 or 
1870. Lord Ferrers received much help 
and advice from Musters when he took 
over part of the Quorn country in the 
seventies, but I had not before heard of 
the former as a poet, and am a little doubt- 
ful as to this item. The latest date apparent 
in the text is a heading ‘* Wiverton, Feb, 
1875,” with initials “F. & L.C. M.” 
appended. The allusion in the *D.N.B.’ 
obviously refers to Allibone’s * Dictionary 
of English and American Literature,’ and 
not to any publisher. W. B. H. 


*“Comires AND “Cony Bags” (12 8. 
viii. 231, 277.)—The “comlies”’ referred 
to by the Colour-Sergeant of the 19th 
Regiment were doubtless blankets, the Hin- 
_dustani name for which—in modern spell- 

ing—is Kamal.” 

**Cony bags” were most likely ‘“ gunny 
a.e., sacks, in which the blankets 
‘were carried when on the march. 

H. 


St. Oswatp (10 8. vi. 488; vii. 11; 
viii. 371)—Dr. Alexander Robertson, in 
‘Through the Dolomites’ (1896), writing 


‘of the Church of Tai di Cadore at p. 83, 


says that the altar-piece by Cesare Vecellio, 
Titian’s cousin, represents 

Madonna, with Bishop Candido at her 
right hand, holding a palm branch, and St. 
Oswald, King of Northumbria, at her left, with 


‘his crown and sceptre. 


Is St. Oswald represented in other Italian 
paintings of the sixteenth century or 
earlier ? Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


DerstrRepD (12 S. viii. 211).—In 
your Notices to Correspondents, ante, p. 260, 


. Mr. J. B. WAINEWRIGHT writes that the epi- 


/taph on George Routleigh (not Rowleigh) is 
MUSTERS contained in *N. & Q. 11 8. iv. 265. 


In 
Britten’s ‘ Old Clocks, &c., and their makers,’ 
1899 edition, p. 461, is printed the epitaph 
in Lydford Churchyard on the gravestone to 
the memory of GEORGE ROUTLEDGE, set out 
| as cut thereon. W. J. Mz. 


CuLBIn Sanps (12 S. viii. 190, 235). 
Sanp Mounps at Soutuport.—The strange 
story of Culbin Sands with their buried 
mansion and farms reminds one of the sand- 
hills district near Southport, which seems to 
be of a similar character to Culbin. I 
believe that. there is a tradition connected 
with these sand-mounds also, but I have 
noticed only a vague reference to it some- 
where. Is there anything known regarding 
their origin, &c. ? G. 
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decorated cathedral of St. Vladimir at 
Kiev, in Southern Russia, Vasnetzov and 
other famous painters have married the | 
spirit of nineteenth-century art in France 
and Italy to the old Byzantinism. One. 
of the many frescoes represents the Garden| 
of Eden. In the middle is the Tree of Life. | 
To the right of it stands Adam, near to a 
lion, suggestive of his strength; to the left 
is Eve with a doe, a type of gracefulness, 
and, at her feet, in the grass, starred with 
Easter daisies, there are two rabbits, to 
symbolize timidity. Their presence there 
may be due to the painter’s fertile fancy, 
but Byzantine art is extremely rich in 
symbolism, and it is more probable, perhaps, 
that the rabbit has had its recognized place 
there for many a long century. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


The Author’s Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


Gray’s ‘Extecy’ (12 S. viii. 294).—I 
can see no reason why “the even tenour | 
of their way” should, in popular speech, 
have superseded Gray’s “‘ noiseless tenour.”’ 
Your correspondent thinks it ‘‘ smoother,” 
but I cannot agree. There is no disputing | 
in matters of taste; still, I must hold with. 
Pope that the ear the open vowels tire.” 
Gray would, I fancy, dissent strongly from 
the suggestion that his verse could be im-) 
proved in this way. | 

There are other expressions in the) 
‘Elegy’ that are oftener misquoted than’ 
this, but are not improved thereby. “ The | 
lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea” is, 
often turned into “the lowing herd winds 
slowly,” &e.; and “awaits alike the in- 
evitable hour” becomes “ await alike the 
inevitable hour,’ which completely alters 
the poet’s meaning. 

Dr. Bridges, in ‘The Spirit of Men’ (notes), 
objects to the English of “If chance, by 
lonely contemplation led.” May one be 
allowed to ask whether stanza xii. is strictly 
grammatical :— 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have 

swayd... 
The relevancy of the line 
_ Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth 
in the Epitaph is not very apparent to me, 
sg as it is by “and” with ‘“ Melan- 
choly mark’d him for her own.” 
Cc. C. B. 


Tue Rappit iN CoMPARATIVE RELIGION| 
(12 §. viii. 269)—In the magnificently | 


Rotes on Books. 


A New Book about London: A Quaint and 
Curious Volume of Forgotten Lore. By Leopold 
Wagner. (George Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

WE would not be understood to regard ungrate- 
fully, still less severely, Mr. Leopold Wagner's 
blithe attempt to re-discover for us forgotten, 
or half-forgotten, bits of London. We have, 
nevertheless, three protests to make concerning 
his book. 

First, as to its title. We consider it misleading, 
in that he does not treat of London in general, but 
of old London taverns and other houses of enter- 
tainment—an excellent subject, as to which the 
ordinary guide-book is indeed neglectful and 
which does not at all require to be ‘‘ camouflaged.” 
Nor, we think, is the information Mr. Wagner 
has to supply—very entertaining information 
though it be—aptly characterized by the word 
“lore.” This last small criticism brings us to a 
greater of the same kind. It seems to us that 
Mr. Wagner takes frequent and_ indefensible 
liberties with the English language. For example, 
we cannot like the expression ‘“‘ food-fare,”” which 
he uses for the food supplied at inns. en he 
tells us that ‘‘ places in the Metropolis”’ are 
“enshrined to the memory of Charles Dickens ”’ 
we guess what he means, yet with a shiver; but 
when he says that a certain historic guest-house, 
‘* while still featuring its valuable old oak furni- 
ture,” has been brought thoroughly up to date, 
we shiver without quite knowing his meaning. 

Our third protest concerns the subversion of 
some of our “ landmarks” (a word which Mr. 
Wagner much affects) in history. Thus we learn 
that there was a time when Henry IV. was 
Prince of Wales; that the ‘‘ famous Savoy Con- 
ference’ took place under Cromwell ; and that it 
was Sir Francis Drake who beat van Tromp. Our 
author must not quarrel with us if we warn his 
readers not to take everything he tells them as 
agreeing altogether with the best or best-known 
authorities. These protests being made, we 
admit that this work has added some zest to our 
love of London, and inspired a wish to visit the old 
houses, of which Mr. Wagner writes so eagerly, with 
this book—correctis corrigendis—as our companion. 


Don Quixote. Some War-time Reflections on Its 
Character and Influence. By Herbert J. C. 
Grierson. (Humphrey Milford for the English 
Association, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Tuts study has greatly charmed us. It is not 

easy to find anything, of a popular character, 

new to say about Don Quixote ; nor does novelty 
form any appreciable element in the appeal of 
this book. Our author relies on something more 
persuasive, on the enthusiasm of a grateful 
admirer who proclaims ‘ Don Quixote’ as facile 
princeps among the books men turned to in the 
worst stress of war to furnish them with ‘‘ armour 
of proof against outrageous fortune.” The 
qualities which made it so are not merely described 
here ; to some degree they seem to have been 


transferred into these pages. Their effect on 
the writer of the study is also convincingly though 
implicitly conveyed. 
literary allusion and good suggestion. 


There is much pleasant 
We 
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liked, too, the picture set before us at the beginning 
of tne scholar, who ‘‘sat apparently unmoved 
through the weeks from Mons to the Marne 
and the Marne to Ypres, absorbed in the collation 
of manuscripts of Pelagius.” 


The Story of the Shire: Being the Lore, History, 
and Evolution of English County Institutions. 
By Frederick W. Hackwood. (Heath Cranton, 
15s. net.) 

THESE chapters bring together a considerable 

amount of information. Mr. Hackwood has 

gone diligently over the chief authorities on the 
subject, and has extracted from them their most 
interesting particulars. He sets these out 
pleasantly enough; and though most of what he 


to say is familiar to readers who have given | 


any attention to the history of the English 
county, the book should prove of value, for it 
brings together a good deal of material. which 
has generally to be sought in separate works. 
It contains useful chapters on modern custom 
and organization, and its weightier paragraphs 
are relieved by the occasional insertion of odd 
and entertaining detail. 

The whole is not quite equally satisfactory. 
For example, the chapter on the County Escheator 
gives far too slight an idea of the Sheriff’s func- 
tions under this aspect, and if it was worth while 
to point the reader to tailler as the origin of 


“tally,” it was also worth while to mention! 
escheat.”’ | 


the connexion between échvir and 
Good works of ‘“ vulgarization ’’ deserve nothing 
but a welcome, but we do not think their un- 
pretentious quality should dispense them from 
the obligation of furnishing some reference to 
the sources whence their statements are taken. 
The historical student will have no difficulty 
in pinning down Mr. Hackwood’s information 
to its proper place; but the historical student 
hardly needs such a. book as this. For the 
general reader, to whom these matters are new, 
and for whom the book is designed, such refer- 
ences are most desirable. 

A further criticism concerns the illustrations. 


The time has surely gone by for such insipid, 


fancies as ‘The Landing of the Jutes’ or ‘ The 
Appeal to the Witan.’ The tally-sticks and bag, 
which might have had some interest, are so 
feebly done as to be useless. The ‘ Lord Mayor’s 
Procession’ (1761) best represents the level 
suitable to the text. 

While not without imperfections Mr. Hack 
wood’s book is a readable account of a subject 
which, for several reasons, can hardly fail in 
its appeal to English people. 


Rules for Compositors and Readers at the University 
Press, Oxford. By Horace Hart. (Humphrey 
Milford, 2s. net.) 

TuIs neat and beautifully printed booklet is the 

twenty-fifth edition (the eleventh for publication) 

of a work which has long been prized wherever 
it is known, and has come to be known by most 
editors and printers. The preface relates how 
the first edition was produced for the use of the 
compositors and readers of the Clarendon Press, 
and how for years copies were supplied gratuitously 
to such of the general public as could advance the 
slightest claim to this generosity, until publication 
was, in a manner, forced upon the Claredon Press 


by copies being at the Stores.” “so- 
and-so’ should be without ‘ so-and-so,’ ”’ is all too 
common a form of puff. Yet we trust the words 
have not been so entirely emptied of real meaning 
but what we may say that no editor, author, com-: 
positor or reader—and no book-lover either— 
ought to be without this admirably compiled and 
carefully revised guide. 


The Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archeological Journal. 
Vol. XXVI., No. 1. (Oxford, Blackwell, 3s. 
nét.)- 

In this number Mr. Keyser gives a most lavishl 

illustrated account of the churches of Great and 

Little Coxwell, Coleshill, Inglesham, Buscot and 

Eaton Hastings. Mr. d’Almaine has transcribed 

the will of Master Anthony Forster (1572), that 

worthy gentleman whom Scott, with a certainly 
unconscionable disregard for truth, turned into. 

a villain and the murderer of Amy Robsart. 

Mr. Huntingford discusses the date of the White 

Horse at Uffington. Mr. Treacher contributes a 

first instalment of the Index to the Hurst Parish 

Marriage Register. 


THE early publication is announced of the sixth 
and final volume of ‘ Mcdern English Biography,’ 
by Frederic Boase. The biographies are of those 
who died between the years 1851 and 1901, and 
number many thousands of concise memoirs of 
all who attained fame or notoriety in every direc- 
‘tion of human activity in the British Empire. 
| The compiler died on December 23, 1916, but 
the work has been completed from materials left 
by him, under the direction of Miss A. K. Rance. 
The present volume is the Supplement Volume III. 
(L.-Z.), of which 125 copies only will be printed. 
The publishers are Messrs. Netherton and Worth, 
Lemon Street, Truro, price 423. net. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
| to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
“N. &Q.,” Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and dress of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

Mr. Stuart H. MAxweEtu.—The origin of the 
saying ‘I shall pass through this world but 
once, &c.”” has more than once been asked for 
in our columns. The most recent discussion was 
at 10 S. i. 247, 316, 355, 433; v. 260, 393, 498; 
vii. 140; xi. 60, 366, but no very satisfactory 
conclusion was arrived at. 

CorrIGENDA.—(‘ Robert Whatley ’)—ante, p. 286,, 
col. 2, note t: for ‘Institution. “York 40” read 
Institution, York 40; and p. 287, col. 1, 1. 35: for 
“Edward” read Edmund. . 

(Double Firsts at Oxford)—ante, p. 295, col. 2 
(1836), for ** John Wickers”’ read. John Wickens ; 
and (1850) for “* Henry Mitchell Hall” read- Henry 
Mitchell Hull. 
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A Note Concerning 
The Times Survey 
Atlas of the World 


A postcard addressed to the Publisher 
will bring by return a full prospectus 
of this great work, together with a free 
specimen map. (fe Times Atlas is 
now in course of publication, and the 
subscription for the complete work, 
bound in the The Times Special Loose- 
Leaf Binding Case, is £7, carriage paid 
to any address in the United King- 
dom, or £7 15s. Od. post free abroad. 


Send a subscription or write for 
a prospectus to Ghe Publisher, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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